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the thinker and the writer will be just as highly honored as the 
man who achieves distinction in football. . . . Other nations 
have succeeded in placing the emphasis properly. The English- 
man owes his success in the great war very largely to his genuine 
sense of sportsmanship. Nevertheless the games and races at 
the English universities are not primary nor all-absorbing. In- 
tellectual achievement carries off the first honors. The American 
student's world of reality is the inevitable counterpart of the 
'academic mind.' . . . 

"Through the rattle and clamor of student activities, back of 
the endless ratiocinations of academic minds, there shine the 
abiding realities of true university ideals. Here men know the 
freedom of the truth. Ancient tyrannies may still oppress the 
multitudes. New monarchs may arise to enslave men. Others 
may enjoy great wealth. The university man possesses his mind 
and soul in self-respect. He will brook no interference with 
his untrammeled search for truth in all fields. Regardless of 
the consequences to preconceived notions, prejudices or super- 
stitions, he goes calmly on his way patiently, painstakingly 
seeking for knowledge. His joy is to banish ignorance. His only 
fear is error; his deepest satisfaction is truth. He kneels at the 
shrine of truth. If one desires to understand the depth of this 
spirit, let him venture to rob the academic man of his freedom. 
Let one suggest that investigation shall be limited and the pro- 
fessor shall be muzzled if one desires to know how adamant 
is his devotion to science and how inviolate are his ideals of 
freedom. No, the university, with all of its shortcomings, stands 
as the impregnable citadel of truth. It can never be shaken 
without irreparable injury to society. In this era of industrial 
turmoil and social unrest, when mankind must cut its way 
through the twisted materials of a rudely shaken social order, 
the university, with its open and free search of truth stands 
as the bulwark of civilization. The professor may not con- 
stantly affirm this solemn reality, but to him it is more inviolate 
than life itself." . . . — President M. L. Burton, University of 
Michigan. 

"The Art op Examination."— "The mechanical practice of 
credit for courses is, I believe, the greatest defect in the American 
educational system, and we ought to strive for some method of 
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general examinations testing the real grasp of a subject as a 
whole. But if such examinations are possible, it is nevertheless 
certain that they demand a skill which can be acquired only 
by practice. The art of examination is a difficult one, and in 
America it is still in its infancy, particularly in the matter of 
measuring the ability to use one's knowledge. The new psycho- 
logical tests are interesting as an attempt to do this, to measure 
the capacity of the boy or man as he stands. They are crude, 
and for our purpose they suffer under the defects of assuming 
only the most elementary information. We need tests that will 
measure ability to use scholarly and specific knowledge. Any one 
who attempts to introduce examinations of this kind will be 
disappointed at first, because the art has not yet been sufficiently 
developed. To use them effectively, we need to learn that the 
conduct of examinations is as important and worthy a part of the 
educational process as giving lectures, and quite as stimulating 
to the teacher. Ascertaining what the pupil knows, measuring 
his progress and deficiencies, is, indeed, a part of teaching, and 
quite as essential a portion of it as the imparting of information. 
The true teacher should be constantly both developing the mind 
of his pupil, and ascertaining how rapidly and beneficially the 
process is going on. One of the defects of much of our teaching 
— and especially of the lecture system — is that this second part 
of the function of education is to a great degree lost from sight. 
An improvement in our examination system which will measure 
the grasp of a whole subject is, I believe, the most serious ad- 
vance that can be made in American education to-day." . . . 
— President A. L. Lowell, at the inauguration of the President of 
the University of Michigan. 

"The New Task of the Colleges." — "The standardizing move- 
ment of the last few years in one sense is worse than inadequate. 
It has been in part the cause of a kind of creeping paralysis 
which has spread over the whole body of American education. 
It has made every one, students and teachers alike, think of edu- 
cation in terms of time spent and amounts covered. If you 
have fifteen units of secondary school study to your credit on the 
books of the high school you can claim admission to college. If 
you have scored one hundred and twenty semester hours in 
college, the college owes you a degree. The whole structure of 



